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The exercise known in French universities as "commentary 
upon a text" is a practical means of making actually living and 
vital the literary knowledge communicated to the students in the 
courses ex cathedra, and of training the students to personal and 
original thought. Through the practice of this exercise the student 
cannot be a mere receptacle of acquired notions, a mere recording 
and repeating machine. His knowledge must pass from the passive 
to the active state. In time, by means of methodical analysis and 
systematic search of literary bearings based upon extensive and 
accurate knowledge and backed by some power of penetration 
and judgment, he may become an independent worker in the field 
of literary criticism, understood as a quest and an estimation of 
human values. At least the graduate, turned teacher, will be 
able to connect literary knowledge with the study of texts, and 
avoid on one side the mere reading punctuated with epithets of 
admiration, and on the other the dry, blank recitation of dates, 
facts, and second-hand appreciations. Also, because of the resort 
to the "commentary upon a text" as a regular classroom exercise, 
university examinations will pass from a mere test of the memory 
to a call on the intelligence. 
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The "commentary upon a text" rests upon the notion that 
literary criticism (understood primarily as a sifting and weighing 
of human and artistic values) as much depends on wide and precise 
knowledge, as much requires method, accuracy, and thoroughness, 
as much supposes the acquisition of, and training to, scholarship, 
as the most erudite philological learning and rigorous study of 
sources. But here fact, method, and scholarship are considered as 
means toward reaching the ultimate end of thought, feeling, beauty, 
and intellectual truth. The emphasis is laid on quality, not on 
quantity. What matters is less the literary fact than the interpre- 
tation of the literary fact as a force in relation to the creative power 
of art and the spiritual needs of man. 

My purpose is to give a demonstration of the method, as 
practiced by the professor before his class, then by the students, 
under the direction of the professor, after due preparation. The 
text chosen is the following from Wordsworth's Prelude, II, 302-22: 

(Sublimer joy!) — for I would walk alone, 
Under the quiet stars, and at that time 
Have felt whate'er there is of power in sound 
To breathe an elevated mood, by form 
Or image unprofaned; and I would stand, 
In the night blackened with a coming storm, 
Beneath some rock, listening to notes that are 
The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 
Or make their dim abode in distant winds. 
Thence did I drink the visionary power; 
And deem not profitless those fleeting moods 
Of shadowy exultation; not for this, 
That they are kindred to our purer mind 
And intellectual life; but that the soul, 
Remembering how she felt, but what she felt 
Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible sublimity, whereto 
With growing faculties she doth aspire, 
With faculties still growing, feeling still 
That whatsoever point they gain, they yet 
Have something to pursue. 

The commentary upon the present text brings into play the 
following elements: 
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1. Psychological analysis of the feelings involved, with a view 
to the full intelligence of the chief mood and the full appreciation 
of the undertones. 

2. Knowledge of the history of thought with reference to the 
development of Wordsworth's mind, with a view to ascertaining 
the intellectual basis of the feelings. 

3. Knowledge of the whole work of the poet and of the works 
of the contemporary romantic poets, with a suitable appreciation 
of their human and artistic value. 

4. Study of the words which are taken in an unusual acceptation, 
or are endued with special expressiveness, or throw a light upon the 
thought and feelings. 

5. Literary analysis bearing on the distinct character exact 
significance, and full aesthetic value of the passage. 

1. Psychological analysis. — This passage records one of the rare 
moments when the poet, under the influence of a strong emotion, 
called up by a grand, awful, mysterious aspect of nature, receives 
a revelation of the spiritual essence of the universe. Here the 
"visionary" mood is called forth, not, as is often the case with 
Wordsworth, by such everyday and homely experiences as the 
"twofold note" of the cuckoo or the "dancing daffodils," but by 
an unmistakable perception of the sublime in nature. A study of 
the chapter on "The Sublime" in Th. Ribot, Les Sentiments, will 
help us to grasp the full value of the feeling. Ribot points to the 
essential element of "fear" in the feeling of the sublime — ancestral, 
primal fear, arising from the imaginative representation of possible, 
though actually non-existent, danger — fear, then, dominated by 
reason, transformed from the merely physical reaction into the 
emotion of awe, powerful to stimulate artistic creation, and in the 
case of a mystically inclined poet to evoke the religious interpre- 
tation of the terrible in nature. Let us notice here the circum- 
stances of night ("under the quiet stars") and solitude ("I 
would walk alone"). The poet is suddenly overcome by the 
startling signs of a coming storm: "blackened" night and the 
distant rumbling of thunder swollen by the moaning of the 
wind and the echoes reverberated by the mountain. His feel- 
ings are raised to an "elevated mood," which is precisely "the 
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sublime," and his mystical imagination, set working, causes him to 

perceive 

The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 

that is, to interpret the notes 

That make their dim abode in the distant winds, 

as a symbol of the immortal Soul of the World thus making itself 
manifest to mortal man. 

This mental state in which the poet becomes impressed by sub- 
lime beauty and its spiritual cause is a state of semi-ecstasy akin to 
the ecstatic hypnosis of the mystics (cf. William James, Varieties 
of Religious Experience). In the state of ecstasy the mystics die 
to sense, and live for one precious space the pure life of the spirit. 
Here Wordsworth hails the favorable conditions that temporarily 
abolish the sense of sight (which he elsewhere calls "the most 
despotic of our senses"); his "elevated mood" is 

.... by form or image unprofaned. 

The occasion of the trance is a perception of hearing, the least 
exacting of the senses, the least likely to cause the activity of the 
"intellect" to interfere with the dreamlike, mysterious working 
of the "intuition." 

In strangely similar circumstances, under the same stimulus 
of a dim, distant, startling sound suggesting the uncontrollable, 
immeasurable, awful force of the elements, Shelley had also an 
intimation of the Stupendous Power: 

I heard .... 

The Mountain's voice at intervals 

Thrill through the roofless halls; 

The oracular thunder penetrating shook 

The listening soul in my suspended blood: 

I felt that Earth out of her deep heart spoke — 

I felt, but heard not. 

— Ode to Naples 

It is the same semi-ecstasy, the same trancelike abstractedness, the 
same sudden vision of the inner mystery of things — a characteristic 
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mood of the transcendental romanticists under the influence of 
the emotion of the sublime. 

2. History of thought with reference to the intellectual development 
of Wordsworth. — The bias toward the spiritual interpretation of the 
grand spectacle of nature assumes its full significance when we call 
to mind that the second book of the Prelude was written in 1800, 
that is, after Wordsworth had been for three years the intimate 
friend of Coleridge. The mutual influence of the two friends one 
upon the other is undeniable. Coleridge certainly fostered the 
spiritualistic pantheism of Wordsworth by expounding to him his 
neo-Platonic conception of the universe. For him nature with 
its myriad colors, shapes, and sounds was nothing but the material 
expression, adapted to our gross senses, of the immaterial essence 
which alone is real. 

For all that meets the bodily sense I deem 
Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 
For infant minds . . . . " 

— Destiny of Nations 

Wordsworth, in the same way, speaks in the sixth book of the 
Prelude of the outward appearances of nature as 

Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of eternity .... [VI, 638-39] 

Both poets agreed to define the imagination as "the power to 
perceive the infinite in the finite. ' ' Both had been influenced during 
their stay in Germany (in 1799) by German philosophy and its 
doctrine of "objective idealism," that is, of the existence of one 
substance, immaterial in essence (as perceived in the fleeting 
flashes of intuitive vision) and material in its modes (as perceived 
by our senses). This metaphysical basis of Wordsworth's poetical 
inspiration, this belief in the identity, or at any rate pre-established 
harmony, of the subject and the object as the foundation of the 
nature cult, is the philosophical characteristic of romantic poetry. 
This speculative element lends help to, and throws light on, the 
purely literary analysis and appreciation. 

3. Study of words. — "Intellectual" ("Kindred to our purer 
mind And intellectual life") is taken in a sense which occurs not 
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infrequently at that time in the works of the romantic poets; not 
connected with "intellect" in the modern sense of "understanding" 
or "analytical faculty," but connected with "intellect" in the Latin 
sense of intelligere ("to perceive, to penetrate"), that is, in the sense 
of "mind" or "spirit." Intellectual actually means spiritual. 

We find other uses of this adjective with the same acceptation 
in such passages as the following : 
Prelude, I, 551-53: 

Those hallowed and pure motions of the sense 
Which seem, in their simplicity, to own 
An intellectual charm .... 

Prelude, XII, 44: 

This narrative, my Friend, hath chiefly told 
Of intellectual power, fostering love, 
Dispensing truth, and over men and things 
.... diffusing .... 
Prophetic sympathies of genial faith. 

Coleridge, "Fears in Solitude": 

To me, who from thy lakes and mountain-hills, 
Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks and seas, 
Have drunk in all my intellectual life. [11. 184-6] 

Prelude, XIII, 48: 

Again I took the intellectual eye 

For my instructor, studious more to see 

Great truths, than touch and handle little ones. 

Wordsworth uses intellect in the same sense in the passage, 
Prelude, XIV, 66: 

.... this appeared to me the type 
Of a majestic intellect .... 
.... the emblem of a mind 
That feeds upon infinity. 

Lastly, compare Shelley's use of the adjective in the title of the 
famous "Hymn to Intellectual Beauty." 

"Ghostly" ("The ghostly language of the ancient earth"), 
taken here in the sense which connects it with "ghost," "spirit" (as 
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in Holy Ghost), but suggestive at the same time of "ghost," 
"phantom." It suggests both awe and superstitious fear, religious 
grandeur and fantastic weirdness. It answers particularly well to 
the dominating mood, the trembling as of "a guilty thing sur- 
prised." 

Notice the number of words with a floating vagueness about 
them, as fit to call forth mysterious emotion and imaginative 

wonder: 

"The ghostly language of the ancient earth," 
"The dim abode of the distant winds," 
"The visionary power," 
"Fleeting moods of shadowy exultation," 
"An obscure sense of possible sublimity." 

"Shadowy exultation" is an especially significant phrase. Not 
only is the epithet particularly significant because of its twilight 
quality, but it is boldly associated, not with a word expressing per- 
ception, but with a word expressing feeling. The intimation of 
mystery is all the more effective. 

Wordsworth did not use such words unwittingly. However 
spontaneously they may have occurred to his mind under the 
influence of inspiration, he retained them consciously. It was one 
of the purposes of his art to impart the feeling of an invisible 
Presence through words appropriately impalpable. As he said: 

.... Visionary power 

Attends the motions of the viewless winds 

Embodied in the mystery of words. 

—Prelude, V, 505 

In this he agreed with Coleridge, who wrote in The Friend: 
" . . . . deep feelings belong, as by a natural right, to those obscure 
ideas that are necessary to the moral perfection of the human being, 
notwithstanding, yea, even in consequence of, their obscurity" 
(Introduction, Essays, xiv). 

4. Literary appreciation. — This passage is essentially romantic 
for two reasons. One is the character of mystery, awe, and other- 
worldy sublimity — the artistic or secular form of the religious 
emotion. The distinctive romantic note here is that of "trans- 
cendental" romanticism — that which interprets the beauty of 
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nature and the flashes of spiritual insight in man as revelations of 
the infinite, immaterial Substance. The other romantic char- 
acteristic of the passage is the ardent, illimitable desire expressed 
in the concluding lines. The romanticist is essentially he who 
wants to transcend human nature, to spurn the b'mitations of 
matter and mortality, and soar into the boundless expanse of pure 
vision and emotion. Wordsworth actually seeks in the spiritual 
emotion called forth by the sublime in nature the feverish, ever- 
renewed rapture that Coleridge sought in fantastic dreams, Keats 
in gorgeous visions, Byron in wild passion, Shelley in ecstatic love. 
Contemplative Wordsworth (as has sometimes been overlooked) 
truly belongs to the romantic brood in those not infrequent moods 
when, as here, 

With growing faculties he doth aspire 

With faculties still growing, feeling still 

That whatsoever point they gain, they yet 

Have something to pursue. 

As he wrote elsewhere : 

Our destiny, our being's heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there; 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something ever more about to be. 

— Prelude, VI, 604-8 

His romanticism is noble. Free from the grosser elements of self- 
indulgence and fleshly appetite, it purifies, inspires, and elevates 
to the breezy heights of generous idealism. 

To be complete the analysis should point out how different the 
blank verse of this passage, fraught with beauty and emotion, is 
from what might be called the neutral passages of mere statement 
in the Prelude. The rhythm, the choice of words with a view to 
fulness or harmony, the contrast or concord of phrase, ought to be 
analyzed. 

To sum up, our method, if it is successful, ought to yield the 
following results by means of the processes enumerated before: 

1. Through psychological analysis, knowledge of the dominat- 
ing feeb'ng (the sublime) and the characteristic mood (the semi- 
trance or ecstasy). 
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2. Through history of thought, a knowledge of the metaphysical 
foundation of Wordsworth's poetical creed, in connection with 
Coleridge's neo-Platonic transcendentalism. 

3. Through references to parallel passages in Wordsworth him- 
self and in other romantic poets, a knowledge of the full value of 
Wordsworth's thought and feelings. 

4. Through a study of the unusual and significant words, a 
further insight into the poet's mood and meanings. 

5. Through literary analysis proper, a definite characterization 
of the passage as "romantic" and an appreciation of its beauty 
as far as it lies in the outward elements of word-choice, rhythm, 
and tone-color. 

When the students, gradually led to a more and more personal 
practice of the "commentary upon a text," have learned to extract 
from a well-chosen passage the real significance and pith of the 
author's genius, they are safe. They will no longer be passive 
reciters of memorized notes; they will have risen to the active effort 
of the reflective as well as learned, inventive as well as methodical, 
appreciative as well as accurate, investigator. They will be on 
the way to develop into independent thinkers. 



